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SCHOOLS OF HELLAS. 


, An essay on the Practice and Theory of Ancient Greek Education 
from 600 to 300 B.C. 


By KENNETH J. FREEMAN. 


Edited by M. J. RENDALL, LL.D. With a Preface by 
A. W. VERRALL, Litt.Doc. 


The Times LItterary Supplement writes :— 


It is no small tribute to the high merit of the late Mr. K. J. Freeman’s 
work that, in spite of the limitations which its original purpose as a thesis 
for a Trinity Fellowship imposed on its form and the misfortune of Mr. 
Freeman’s early death before he had had time to prepare the thesis for publication, 
his “ Schools’ of Hellas” should now have passed into its third edition and 
should still retain all its freshness and charm. In matter and style, with 
its happy vase illustrations, it is an attractive book. For all who aspire to 
classical scholarship—and to many who have already gone far in that branch 
of learning—it offers much useful and practical information on the various 
stages of Greek education—its systems, and their merits and blemishes—which 
ses d will not find in so full and palatable a form elsewhere; for Mr. Freeman’s 
book remains the best, as in 1907 it was the first, on the subject in the ee son 
language. But Mr. Freeman had a wider interest than things Greek alone. 
In particular, his enthusiasm for the higher ideals of education prompted him 
to pause repeatedly and to point, by apt illustrations and contrasts, the moral 
for modern times, in a way which has F aagaen beyond the inner circle of 
classical scholars to a wider public of those who ——— the legacy of 
Classical Greece; and, as the success of such a book as this shows, their number 


is by no means small. 
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Notes. 


DE BOSCO OF HAILSHAM. 
(See ante pp. 184, 265). 


Remigius De Bosco II. 

This Remigius de Bosco, or atte Wode, 
succeeded Walter de Bosco in Hailsham, 
Sussex, and was doubtless his son and heir. 
He may be supposed to have been born about 
1230, but is first heard of at the age of fifty 
or thereabouts, when, in March, 1280, he 
witnessed a grant, now in the British 
Museum, by John de Bodiham to Simon 
Franceys of property in Hailsham. This 
is the earliest dated deed I know, and the 
earliest. by centuries to be dated by months 
and the years of the Christian era, instead 
of by saints’ days and regnal years. Ano- | 
ther grant, also in the British Museum, by | 
Stephen Sute of Hailsham to Ralph le Glyde | 
and Juliana his wife, of land in Hailsham, 
was likewise witnessed by this Remigius. It | 





the same time as the other; for, of the twelve 
named witnesses in the one case and the 
thirteen in the other, no less than nine are 
the same in both, and, what is more, occur 
in the same relative order. (Add. Ch. 
30014 and 47114). 

In the taxation of 1296, a Remigius ‘“‘ de 
Buskeheye’’ paid 2s. 3jd. in Hailsham. 
The Christian name is rare enough to be 
significant, while ‘‘de Buskeheye’”’ seems 
like a phonetic rendering of the ‘‘de 
Bosquet,’’ which is not only nearer than 
‘“de Boys” to ‘‘ de Bosco”? in sound, but is 
also nearer in meaning. It is true that a 
Simon de Buskeheye was living in Hailsham 
as late as 1573, long after the main line 
had settled down to calling itself ‘‘ atte 
Wode’’; but he, too, may have been a de 
Bosco, of a junior line, perhaps, that 
clung to that form of the name. On the 
other hand, the absence of Remigius de 
Bosco from the tax-list, supposing the above 
entry does not refer to him, could be readily 
accounted for by his having been, like his 
descendants, one of the Barons of the Cinque 
Ports. These were taxed separately and do 
not appear in the only roll of this date that 
has come down to us. The fact that, from 
the first, the Woods of Hailsham (unlike 
their cousins of Felpham, for example) 
were never called upon to act as Jurors of 
the Crown Pleas at the Assizes, seems to show 
that, from the first, they did belong to some 
privileged class. 

Little enough is known of this second 
Remigius, yet he ocupies an important niche 
in the histéry of his family; for he was the 
first to appear among the fee-holders in a 
Feudal Aid and was the first to be called 
atte Wode. In 1302-3 he was returned, 
under the obviously corrupt name of 
‘*Regugius ’’ atte Wode, as holding of the 
Manor of Jevington, together with William 
de Hammes, Gerard de Pyggeferle, the Prior 
of Michelham, and Simon de Hemsted, two 
small fees of Mortain in Burton, Ditton and 
Sidenore. Ditton is still marked on the 
Ordnance Map, south-east of Hailsham and 
a little to the north-east of Willingdon; but 
Burton and Sidenore, which must have been 
close by, are not shown. These small fees of 
Mortain were the knights’ fees of the Honour 
of the Eagle, once the territory of the Earl 
of Mortain. the companion of the Con- 
queror. His knights, being, I suppose, 
more numerous in proportion to his lands 


is undated, but must have been made about | than those of other leaders, had had to be 
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content with smaller endowments. | 2d. an acre, by reason of its being marshy 

Remigius Il died at some date between } or grown with briars. : 
1302 and 1315, at the agé of seventy and| The Escheator reported that, in the 
upwards. It is likely enough that, during | opinion of the jury, Thomas would have 
his declining years, his son, Thomas, who | means remaining to him sufficient for the 


[12 S. XII. Mar 12, 1933, 


always called himself ‘‘ atte Wode,” 
managed his affairs for him. This would 
account for his having been returned under 
the name of ‘‘ atte Wode”’ in the Feudal 
Aid of 1302-3, and also, perhaps, for the 
incorrect Latin form of the Christian name. 

Possibly some reader can kindly supple- 
ment these meagre notes. 


| support of all burdens wont to be sustained 
| before the donation; and what constituted 
|a part of these means we learn from the 
Feudal Aid of the same year, wherein he is 
returned as holding, together with Henry 
Hendyman, Richard Hervy and Gerard de 
Pyggeferle (the Prior of Michelham), those 
two small fees of Mortain in Burton, Ditton 


and Sidenore of which his father had been 
a joint-proprietor before him. An Inquest 
Remigius II in Hailsham, Sussex; was | post mortem, dated May 9, 1528, further 
probably his eldest son and heir; and, if so, informs us that one Geoffrey le Bat, then 
was most likely born about 1255. Nothing | deceased, had held nine acres of meadow in 
is heard of him, however, till the spring | Eastbourne, by service of 4s. 6d. yearly, of 
of 1315, when one Nigel Payne, having | Thomas de Bosco. 

granted land in Arlington to Michelham;| But something occurred to cause the king 
Priory, is stated in the Inquest ad quod | to withhold his consent from the proposed 


Thomas de Bosco, or Atte Wode. 
Thomas de Bosco, or atte Wode, succeeded 








damnum to have retained a messuage and 
twenty-five acres in Hailsham, of which the 
messuage and six acres were held of Thomas 
de Bosco. In May, 1314, the Prior and 
Convent of Michelham had been granted by 
King Edward I leave to acquire lands to 


the annual value of twenty marks, subject, | 


of course, to the royal sanction to be 
obtained in each separate case. The neigh- 
bouring land owners were very ready to act 


on this permission; and, in 1524, towards , 


the end of his life, Thomas atte Wode, fol- 
lowing the example of Nigel Payne and 
many others, offered to the Priory seven 
acres of land in Hailsham. ‘From _ the 
Inquest, taken at Hailsham on the Tuesday 
before Ascension Day, in virtue of a com- 
mission dated at Westminster, May 10, in 
the same year, we learn that he held the 
said land of the Prior of Michelham by ser- 
vice of half-a-pound of incense, valued at 
6d., and payment of a rent of 13d. yearly 
to the Queen, of whom it was held by the 
Prior as of the Honour of the Eagle, at her 
manorial court of Pevensey. The seven 
acres were found to be worth. beyond 
reprises, 5s. 5d. a year. By adding these 
three amounts together, we arrive at 

total of 7s., or 1s. an acre, which was evi- 
dently the basis of the calculation; the 
reprises of 6d. and 13d. having been 
deducted from this estimated gross total. 
This proves that the land. was good land; 


for much of that granted at various times | 


to the Church was valued at no more than 


|grant. Andrew Maufé and Simon Lewyne 
| had applied at the same time for leave to 
| bestow lands on the Priory; but, according 
| to an entry in the Patent Rolls, under date 
| June 7, 1324, only Maufé secured the desired 
| sanction on this occasion. It is not unlikely 
| that Thomas promised this donation during 
| his last illness, so that the proceedings may 
have been interrupted by his death; we 
have evidence that in 1329 he had been dead 
some while. The matter of the grant, 
dropped for the time being, was taken up 
again a few years later by his son. 
Thomas atte Wode married Alicia, daugh- 
| ter of Robert ‘‘ Bolone,’? a member of the 
_family, well-known in Sussex history, that 
| took its name from Bolney, near Cuckfield, 
| and remained there, holding the Manor and 
| dwelling at their manor-house of Bolney 
| Place, till the end of the sixteenth century. 
| A cadet branch of the family settled in 
| Hailsham, probably as a result of this mar- 
| riage, before 1296; but, for a long time, the 
|name (which is spelt in various ways) was 
| to be found at these two places and nowhere 
'else in Sussex. Of the children of Thomas 


and Alicia, two only are known as_ such, 
Thomas, the eldest son and heir, and 4 
younger son named Walter; but in 1307 


there was in Hailsham a certain Ralph de 
| Boys, or atte Wode, then a youth, who was, 
|no doubt, another of their sons. Alicia 
| survived her husband and was still living 
| in 1337. F. L. Woop. 


| 47, Girdlers Road, W.14. 
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THE DRAMATIC WORK OF i See ‘ Look About You,’ £ 
HENRY CHETTLE. - i. ii. 28:— - 
; Marquess. . . all my words 
VI.—Patienr bing Shall smack of wormwood, all my deeds 
Continued te p. ; of gall 
eR a Har | ‘Hoffman, V. ii. 85:— 
The Chettle parallels are: Whose epacches are as honey, their acts 
(). Li. 8:— gall. 
M P h th | (12). ID. ii. 29:— 
in the flowry ‘ee a te ie *Tis for thy sake that speckled 
spring, &c. my Z 
See ‘ Death,’ 27. Sits tke 4 sereech-owl on my honour’d 
. Li. 4:— 
ad Marquess. For though our tongues speak See Nos. 4 and 19. 
‘no,’ our hearts sound ‘ yea,’ (13). IE. ii. 33:— 
See No. 23. Marquess. My heart shall leap for joy 


that her heart bleeds. 


3). I. i. 7:— ee . 
Janiculo. How many wantons in Salucia See ‘Look About You,’ 31. 
Frown like the sullen night. i. HE i Se 
See No. 7. Grissil. In your old cottage you shall 
44). I. i. 8:— ‘ find content. _ 
Grissil. Before my soul look black with | | ‘Blind Beggar,’ IV. iii. 91:— 
speckled sin. Come to our cottage; though our state be 
+ poor, 
See Nos. 12 and 19. | We live content. 
45). I. i. 10:— | (15). Til. i. 37:— 
Laureo. . . . . the lean arms of lank | Marquess. That she might shine in 
me beady IV. a, beauty like the sun. 
* Blin ggar,’ iii. _— | 
ip ~, . the foagh arm of want. aa Look About You,’ 18, 30, and No. 7 
46). I. i. 10:— | above, 
Janiculo ..... Go, daughter Grissil, | (16). ITE. i. 38:— 
Fetch water from the spring to seethe | Marquess . . . as her I rais’d 
our fish es thin al | To shine in greatness sphere. 
Which esterday I caug e cheer is | See ‘Look About You,’ 13. 
But be ‘content. / (17). Itt. i. 39:— 
‘Blind Beggar,’ IV. iii. 89:— Marquess : the wide ears 
IT am agoing with this earthen pitcher Of that news-loving beast, the multitude. 


To — water from the conduit | See ‘Look About You,’ 2, and No. 32 


We eat the herbs that grow on the | below. 


spring’s brink, 18). TH. i. 39:— 
And count the conduit-water wholesome | | (18). Sane. . . . with what nimble feet 
drink. | Doth envy gallop to do injury! 
Ibid., IV. iii. 91:— “Blind Beggar,’ IV. ii. 84:— 
though our state be poor, . with what nimble speed 
s We live content. She hies to help a shadow! 
7). IT. i. W:— | (18a). FV. i. 50:— 
miranent —— a beauty, shining wok. .... she’s asleep, 
roug ose weeds, h 
Seems like a bright star in the sullen | _ pe ite hand ie Ce ew to Soe 
night. Which " I “angently lodge within her head. 
See No. 3 and ‘ Death,’ 11, 17. |  ‘ Hoffman,’ IV. iii. 64:— 
Sts nu Spread me a carpet on the humble earth, 
Marquess. To clothe them in such poor | My hand shall be the pillow to my head, 
abiliments. i % eer 2 . ¥ 5 
A heart with sorrow fill’d sleeps any- 
See Nos. 21 and 29. | . where. . 
(9). I. i, 12:— | (19). FW. i. 51:— 
Janiculo. The will of princes subjects | Marquess. . .. Come, press me down 
must not search. With weighty infamy: here is a load 
See No. 34 and ‘ Death,’ 10, 19. Of shame, of speckled shame. 
(10). I. i, 14:— | See Nos. 4 and 12. 
Marquess. T’ll gild that poverty and | (20). IV. i. 53:— 
make it shine | Grissil. . thy grim brows do mercy’s 


With beams of dignity. ! livery wear. 








‘Hoffman,’ V. iii. 
Our duchess hath ‘epearaiad her speech 
ei e livery. 


TTR ody Disrobe her of these rich 
habiliments. 
See Nos. 8 and 29. 
(22). IV. i. 56:- 
Grissil. 4 villains laugh when wrong 


oppresseth right. 
See ‘ Death,’ 23. 





(28). IV. i. 56:— 
Grissil. Your tongue cries ‘ hence,’ but 
your heart’s not agr | 
See No. 2. | 
(24). IV. i. 57:— 
Grissil. Those eyes whose beams shall 
breathe new souls in three. | 
See No, 31. | 
(25). IV. ii. 60:— 
Grissil. And by my truth (if I have any | 
truth), 
I came from court more quiet and | 
content 
By many a thousand part, than when 1| 
went; | 
Laureo. Oh, vile deijection of too base al 
soul ! | 
Dost thou not ‘envy “those that drive thee | 
thence? 
Grissil. Far be it from my heart from | 
envying my lord | 
What wrong have they done me? what | 
hate to you? i 
See ‘ Death,’ 1, 14a. 
(26). IV. ii. 62:— 


Laureo. Oh misery! oh, most accursed 
j ! 


time! 
When to be foes to guilt is held a crime. 
See ‘ Death,’ 24. 
(27). IV. ii. 638:— 
Grissil. I must, oh God!, 
is for kings, 
And low obedience for low underlings. | 
See ‘Look About You,’ 15. 

(28). V. ii. 80:— : 
Marquess. . . . learn of the rising sun, | 
Seatter the cloudy mists of discontent | 
As he disperseth vapours with his beams. 


I must: must | 


See ‘Downfall,’ 3, 18; ‘ Death,’ 32; | 
and ‘ Look About You,’ 9. 
(29). V. ii. 84:— | 
Marquess. ... clothe them both 


In rich habiliments. | 
| 


See Nos. 8 and 21. 
(3%). V. ii. 85:— 


Marquess. As if adversity’s cold icy 


and 
Had sever laid his fmgers on your heart. 
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| oe 31 July, 1855, at Cath. 
Lodge, Albury, Surre 


[12 8. XII. May 12, 1923: 


© Hoffman,’ IIT. 36 :— 
. the icy hand of ashy death. 


‘Eng. Mour. Gar.,’ 509 :— 
— now hath seized her in his icy 
rms. 
(31). V. ii. O56 | — 
Marquess. And breathe thy virtuous 
spirit into their souls. 
See No. 24. 
(32). V. ii. 86:— 
Marquess. i Sena ‘mieteataens 


That many-headed_ be 
‘ Hoffman,’ III. ii, 45:— 
That beast, the multitude. 


And see No. 18. 


(33). V. ii. 87:— 
Marquess. Your souls are made of black 
confusion, 


‘Hoffman,’ IV. iii. 67:— 
Black — be my grave! 
(34). V. ii. 87:— 
ting [Scholars] ... 
. . .want true souls to judge on Majesty 
None else but kings can know the heart 
of kings: 
Henceforth my pride shall fly with 
humbler wings. 
‘Eng. Mour. Gar.,’ 518 :— 
[But cease, you that] 
Presume to name the Muses’ Patroness; 
Keep a low spheres, she hath an angel 


spir 

The learned’ swain can hardly sing 
her merit 

Only her ot king the Muses trust 


Can raise her glory from the bed of 
ust, 

To praise her worth belongs 
alone. 


And see ‘ Death,’ 19. 
H. Ducpatrt Syxgs. 


to kings 


Enfield. 





SAMUEL RICHARDSON AND HIS 
FAMILY CIRCLE.—XIX. 


haa ante, pp. 6 (v. refs.), 44, 83, 126, 167, 
209, 247, 287, 329). 


His Descendants through the Rev. Jasper 
Peck (continued).—The following is a record 


| of the Rev. Jasper Peck’s six daughters :— 


I. Eliza Maria Peck, born . June, 1833; 
Ap. Ch., Gor 
John Leslie, of ‘Brook 
M.A. Christ Church, 
Oxford; admitted to ine’s Inns, Dublin, 1 sess 

called Trinity, 1840; barr.-at-law, Mid 

Temple, 1841. Mr. Leslie, born 3 Nov., ‘814, 
died 4 Nov., 1897, and buried at Albury, was 
second son of John Leslie (1772-1854), _ 


don Square, ndon, 


| Bishop of Kilmore, by Isabella his wife, 


St. Law. 


Thomas 
Leslie 


Mrs. 


of the Hon. and Rt. Rev. 
rance, Bishop of Cork and Ross. 








icy 


uous 


lack 


jesty 
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died 1 Dec., 1913, and was buried at Albury, | 


having had issue. 


1. John William St. Lawrance Leslie, of | 


Lincoln’s Inn, rr.-at-law; Recorder of 


Shrewsbury since 1903; borm 17 Oct., 1856. | 


2. Charles Awdry Lesdie, B.A. St. John’s | 


Coll., Camb.; born 18 Dec., 1857; died un- 
married about 1918; buried in Spain. 


3. Arthur Cecil Leslie, of Newton-le-Wil- | 
lows, Lanes.; born 12 Apl., 1859; married 27 | 


July, 1905, at All Saints’, Norfolk Square, 
London, Emily Florence, dau. of Major Mon- 
tague John Battye, of the Hon. Corps of 
Gentlemen at Arms, and formerly of the 
Indian Staff Corps. 

4. Thomas Dowglasse Leslie, Major 4th 
Lancers, Hyderabad Contingent; born 20 
July, 1860; died 10 Aug., 1904; buried at 
Poona, India. Major Leslie married, 3 Aug., 
1897, at Holy Trinity, Sloane Street, London. 
Georgina Augusta Harriet, only child of 


Henry Compton Best, Capt. R.N., of East- | 


bourne, and had one child, Gladys Sybil 
Enid Leslie, born 31 May, 1900. 

5. Philip Norman Leslie, Lieut.-Col. (re 
tired), Indian Army; born 14 Aug., 1868; 


married, 20 Oct., 1911, at Bedford, Lilian, | 


dau. of Lieut.-Col. E. M. Forbes, Indian 
Army, and has one child, Heléne 
Leslie, born 17 May, 1913. 

1. Alice Eliza Rose Leslie, born 5 Nov., 


61. 
2. Isabella Frances Mary Leslie, born 13 


Frances 


he 1864; died, 1921, unmarried; buried at | 
Albur 


y. 
38. Mary Gertrude Leslie, 
1866 


Amy Leslie, -born 5 Oct., 
1869; died 1921, unmarried; buried at 
Albury. 


5. Edith Angela Leslie, born 4 Apl., 1871. 
. Mary Peck, born 12 Feb., 1888; married, 
16 May, 1863, Joseph Henry Maynard, of 
coln’s Inn Fields, London, solicitor. 
Joseph Maynard, Capt. R.N., born 6 Sept., 


4. Constance 


1835; died 12 Jan., 1908; buried at Hampstead | 


Maynard died 6 Aug., 1901, 


Cemetery. Mrs. 
Abbey Cemetery, 


and was buried at Bath 
having had issue: 


1. Walsham Henry Maynard, of Koppa, 


Lin- | 
son of | 


born 12 Jan.,; 
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3. Temple William Maynard, of Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, London, solicitor; born 2 Mar.., 
1868; married, 31 Aug., 1898, at St. Clement’s, 
Bournemouth, Elizabeth Constance, 

dau. of J. C. C.. Townsend, of Firmount, 
Co. Cork, and has issue, a son, Walsham 
Temple Crewe Maynard, born 26 Feb., 1909. 

4. Thomas Awdry Maynard, born 21 Sept., 
1869; died 28 Mar., 1881. 

5. Hugh Charles Maynard, Assistant Resi- 
dent in Nigeria; born Jan., 1876; 
killed in action, 15 Sept., 1916, at Flers, 
France, as Lieut. in Coldstream Guards; 
married 20 Dec., 1915, at Windsor, Mary 
Frances, only child of Oscar Blount, of The 
Hut, Windsor, but left no issue. 

6. Philip Seton Maynard, of Penticton, 
British Columbia, fruit farmen; born 16 
Sept.,1879; married, 1911, at Penticton, Hilda, 
dau. of -— Harrison, of Risborough Hall, 
Yorks, and has issue: (1) Hugh Maynard, 
born 15 June, 1919, (1) Enid Mary Maynard, 
born 1915. 

1. Alice Mary Maynard (12, West Castle, 
Bridgnorth), born 19 July, 1866. 

2. Harriet Isobel Maynard, born 9 July. 
1871; married, 14 Sept., 1909, at St. Mary’s, 
Bridgnorth, Rev. Charles Dudley Lampen, 
Vicar of St. Andrew’s, Huddersfield, 1887-90. 
Vicar of Eastry, 1890-1912, Rector of Christ 
Church Cath., Nassau, 1912-20, and Rector of 
Newchurch, Kent, since 1920. She has issue: 
(1) Ambrose Maynard Lampen, born 29 
June, 1911, (1) Monica Isobel Lampen, born 
18 Mar., 1914. 

;. Mary Josephine Maynard, born 2 Jan., 
87! 


III. Sarah Peck, born 24 Dec., 1840; died 


25 Dec., 1870; buried at Marylebone Cemetery. 
| Finchley; married, 8 Apl., 1863, at Cath. Ap. 


Ch.., 
Heath, of 36, 
F.R. 


Coll. of Surgeons, 
| Heath before-mentioned. 
| born 13 Mar., 
| buried at Marylebone Cemetery, Finchley. He 
i had married, 2nd, Gabrielle Nora, 


Square, London, Christopher 
Cavendish Square, London, 
C.S., LL.D. Montreal; President Royal 
1895; son of Christopher 
(See ante, p. 329); 
died 7 Aug., 1905; 


Gordon 


1835 ; 


dau. of 


| Joseph Maynard, Capt. R.N., above-mentioned. 
| By Sarah Peck, his first wife, he had issue. 


Mysore, India, coffee planter; born 24 Apl., | 


1864; died 3 June, 1899; buried Mysore; mar- | 


| 


ried, 1 Apl., 1893, at_ Koppa, Mysore, Edith, | 
dau. of Alexander Malcolm, of Dumfries, | 
N.B., and had one child, Jean Marion May- | 


nard, born 15 Mar., 1894. 
2. Herbert Leslie Maynard, 


of Miller’s | 


Creek, Nova Scotia, farmer; born 19 May, | 


1865; married 1888, 


Scotia, and has issue: 
Maynard, born 18 Nov., 1890, (2) George 
Leslie Maynard, born 15 Aug., 1892, 
Temple Walsham Maynard, M.C., 


at Brooklin(?), Nova | 
Scotia, Florence, dau. of — Metzler, of Nova | 
(1) Alfred Henry | 


(3) | 


born 1) 


Oct., 1894, (4) Lewis Metzler Maynard, born | 
4 Sept.. 1902, (5) William Maynard, born 24 | 


Sept., 1908; (1) Annie Mary Maynard, born 
3 Oct., 1889, 
born 7 Nov.. 1897, (3) Florence Maynard, born 
17 Oct., 1899. 


(2) Alice Margaret Maynard, | 


| 


di 


1. Christopher Reginald Walter Heath, of 
15, Dowgate Hill, Cannon Street, London, 
solicitor; born 16 i: 1864; married 6 Dec., 
1909, at Cath. Ap. Ch., Gordon Square, Fran- 
of Richard John King- 


ces Annie, dau. 


Church, of Cheyne Gardens, Chelsea. 
2. Alan Jasper Heath, M.R.C.S., M.B. 


Lond.; Capt. I.M.S.; born 25 Aug., 1865; died 
unmarried 15 Feb., 1900; buried at Maryle- 
bone Cemetery, Finchley. 

1. Madeline Eliza Heath, born 7 Apl., 
1868; married 17 Sept., 1896, at Cath. Ap. 
Church, Gordon Square, Alfred John Bell 
Hare, of Kil-Kotagiri, Nilgiris, India; born 
23 Nov., 1851; died 1 Feb., 1912; buried at 
Coonoor, Nilgiris; and had issue (1) Eric 
Walter Hare, born 28 May, 1898, (2), Regi- 
nald Charles Hare, born 26 Sept., 1902. 
IV. Maria Louisa Peck, born 12 Sept., 1841; 
ed 21 Dec., 1897; married 23 Apl., 1867, at 
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Cardale, 
Cath. Ap. Ch., Paddington. Georke Cardale | died 17 Jan., 1923; buried at Plymouth Ceme 


of Bedford Row, London, solicitor, who was 


born 18 Dec., 1839, and died 11 Dec., 1884; son | tery; 


of John Bate Cardale, before-mentioned (sce 
ante, pp. 329); they had issue 

1. William Henry Cardale, 

Royal, Cannon Street, London, 


of Tower 


solicitor ; | 


| 


born 12 July, 1868; married 16 Nov., 1901,: 
at Christ Church, Byculla, Bombay, Mabel | 
Ann, dau. of Alfred Ringer, of Titchwell, | 
Norfolk, and has issue, (1) William John: 


Cardale, born 10 Dec., 1903, (2) Alfred 
George Cardale, born 2 Nov., 1905, (3) Thomas 
Dowglasse Cardale, born 16 Sept. 1907, (1) 
Margaret Gertrude Cardale, born 5 Sept., 
1902, 


(2) Elizabeth Iris Cardale, born 22) 


Sept., 1909, (3) Mary Awdry Cardale, born | 


9 Sept., 1914. 

2. George Edward Cardale, of New South 
Wales, farmer; born 5 Mar., 1871; married, 
1893, at Cath. Ap. Ch., Bukkulla, Inverell, 
N.S.W.. Mary, dau. of Hugh Wyndham, of 
Bukkulla, 
cote George Cardale, 
(2) Jasper George Cardale, born 25 May, 
1905, (3) William George Cardale, born 23 
May. 1907, (4) John George Cardale, born 
28 Feb., 1909, (5) Edward Herbert George 
Cardale, born 11 Jan., 1912, 
Margaret Cardale, born 22 Mar., 1894, mar- 


born 27 June, 1897, 


and has issue, (1) Philip Heath- | 


(1) Dorothy , 


ried 23 Mar., 1916, at Cath. Ap. Ch., Syd-' 


ney, Charles Valentine Tighe Wells, of Mel- 
bourne, born 14 Feb., 1890, and has issue, 
(1) David Charles Bayford Wells, born 21 
Nov., 1918, (2) Peter Bayford Wells, born 
28 Jan., 1922, (1) Mary Gwendoline Wells, 
born 1 Mar., 1917; (2) Margery Mary Car- 
dale, born 23 Oct., 1895, (3) Celia Grace 
Cardale, born 15 Dec., 1898. 

3. Philip Babington Cardale, born July 
1875, died 20 July, 1875; buried at East 
Finchley. 


4. Roger Franklen Cardale, M.A. Keble | 


Coll.. Oxford; Rector of Wheldrake, co. 
York, since 1919; married 28 Dec., 1904, at 
Shottermill, Surrey, Elizabeth Clegg, 
of Walter Glover, of Manchester, and_has 
issue, (1) Roger Budworth Cardale, born 
29 Nov., 1905, (2) Christopher Franklen 
Cardale, born 2 Jan., 1907, (1) 
Cardale, born 16 Mar., 1911. 

5. Herbert Babington Cardale, 
July, 1880, died 16 Sept., 1880; 
Bournemouth. 

1. Alice Emma Maria Cardale, born 18 
Nov., 1869, died, unmarried, 5 Feb., 1912; 
buried at Bath. 


born 
buried 


dau. | 


Helen Mary | 


| descendants down to the present day. 
at | 


2. Margaret Isabella Awdry Cardale, born | 


4 July, 1873; married 20 Feb., 1895, at Cath. 
Ap. Ch., Bukkulla, N.S.W., Hugh Wyndham, 
of N.S.W., born 7 Sept., 1865, and has issue, 
(1) Hugh Leslie Wyndham, born 16 Mar., 


1897, (2) Roger William Wyndham, born 12 | 


Jan., 1901, (1) Eleanor Margaret Wyndham, 
born 17 Jan., 1896, ( 
Wyndham, born 29 Aug., 1904. 


‘ 4 Florence Mary Cardale, born 15 Oct., 


2) Awdry Mary Irene} 


V. Alice Emma Peck, born 27 July, 1848; 


married 8 Apl., 1869, at Paddington 
Green, London, Charles Searle Cardale, Ad- 
miral R.N., brother of George Cardale pre 
ceding; born 21 Apl., 1841; died 1 June, 1904; 
buried at Plymouth Cemetery; they had issue, 

1. Henry Jasper Cardale, of 41, Glengall 
Road, Cubitt Town, London, M.B. Edin: 
born 15 Dec., 1870; married 25 Mar., 1899, 
at College Street, Chelsea, Bruce Susan, 
dau. of — Dibben, of Maiden Newton, Dor. 
set, and has issue one child, Hugh Rash. 
leigh Cardale, born 12 Feb., 1900. 

2. Hubert Searle Cardale, Commander 
R.N. (retired); born 21 Mar., 1874; married 
28 Sept., 1905, at Holy Trinity Ch., Sloane 
Street, London, Frances Alice, dau. of — 
Ramsey-Denny, of Port Elizabeth, S. Africa, 
and has issue (1) Charles Evelyn Constan- 
tine Cardale, born 14 Mar., 1916, (1) Dorothy 
Alice Cardale, born 12 Sept., 1907. 

8. Ernest Leslie Cardale, Commander 
R.N.; born 16 Sept., 1879; married 14 July, 
1915, at Plympton, §S. Devon, Katherine 
Gwen, dau. of Arthur Thomas Mudge, J.P., 
of Sydney, 8, Devon, and has issue, (1) Ar- 
thur Mudge Cardale, born 13 Jan., 1917, (2) 
Peter John Cardale, born 2 Apl., 1919, (1) 
— Margaret Cardale, born 2 Dec, 

1. Evelyn Awdry Cardale, born 4 Aug, 
1878, married 26 Apl., 1917, at Princess 
Street, Plymouth, Basil Seton, of 95, St. 
Mary’s Mansions, London, W.2, 8th son of 
Miles Charles Seton, 85th Regt., by the Hon. 
Mary Ursula his wife, dau. of William 
Leonard, 2nd Viscount Sidmouth, and bro 
ther of Mrs. Philip Peck (see ante, p. 330); 
born 4 May, 1858. 
m3 Cecil Margaret Cardale, born 14 Dec, 


VI. Lucy Harriet Peck, born 8 May, 1849; 
married 27 Apl., 1887, at Cath. Ap. Ch., Har- 
row Rd., London, Redmond Babington, of the 
Admiralty, youngest son of William Babing- 
ton, E.I.C.C.S. Redmond Babington, born 
Aug., 1842, died 11 Nov., 1910, at Richmond 
Terrace, Brighton, without issue, and was 
buried at Brighton Cemetery. 

This completes the toll of Richardson's 


AtEYN Lyett Reape. 
Treleaven House, Blundellsands, 
nr. Liverpool. 


(To be continued). 





James Perry anp Lorp Grorce Gorpoy. 
—On the title page of the second edition of 
Vincent’s ‘ Narrative’ of the Gordon Riots 
in the British Museum, a hand, which Mr. 
Elbridge Colby decides is that of Holeroft, 
who wrote as ‘‘ William Vincent,’ ha 
stated that the anecdotes are by ‘‘ I. Perry.” 


, It certainly looks like “I,” but I think it 
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undoubtedly is ‘‘ J” and that this was no 
les than James Perry, the editor of The 
Morning Chronicle. This is all the more 
likely as Perry and Holcroft were fellow 
members of the same company of actors a 
few years previously, and Perry had a copy 
of the trial of Holcroft in his library, sold 
in 1822-23. 
J. M. Buttocu. 
Tue First TEveErHoNE.—The first mention 


of anything in the nature of a_ telephone 
occurs in the “‘ Histoire de la ville et de 





Yestat de Genéve,’ 2 vols., Lyon, 1680. Par | 
Jacob Spon, Docteur aggregé au College des | 
Medecins de Lyon, et & 1|’Academie des | 
Recovrati de Padoue.”’ 

Under the date 1628, this passage occurs: | 
Genéve servit aussi d’azyle au sieur d’Av- | 
bigné Gentilhomme Frangois lequel ayant mis | 
son Histoire de France au jour avoit si fort | 
irrité le Roy, qu’il voulut le faire arrester, | 
outre qu’un sien fils que les Jesuites avoient | 
gaigné y contribuoit beaucoup. Mais luy ayant | 
pressenti ce qu’on luy preparoit, prit environ 
30000 escus d’or, qu’il cacha dans les selles de | 
ses chevaux, et se retira a Genéve rites | 
Yan 1619. Il y fut receu par la Seigneurie et | 
par l’Eglise avec grand honneur, car on| 
estoit informé de la vigeur qu’il avoit 
témoigné pour les Protestans dans _ leurs 
Assemblées et de sa Capacité dans l’art mili- | 
taire. Aussi quand il s’agissoit de quelque | 
fortification, en prenoit on son avis. | 

On dit qwil sgavoit un secret de parler a, 
un ami éloigné de luy de cent pas, sans que | 
@autres Ventendissent. Il mourut [in 1631] | 
enfin 4gé de 80 ans. 

S. J. Atpricu. 


CuainepD Lipraries.—Some attempt was | 
made circa 1891 by Wm. Blades and an- | 
other to compile a list of Chained Libraries, | 
but looking through the articles, I find them 
far from complete. Most of the instances 
quoted are of single books like Bibles, Foxe’s 
‘Book of Martyrs,’ or a volume of Homilies, 
chained to the lectern of the Cathedral or 
Parish Church. It will be of interest to 
place on record the known places where 
fairly large collections of books may be at 
present found in chains. At Wimborne 
Abbey and Hereford Cathedral there are 
fairly large numbers of chained books, and 
at the latter is an exceptional instance of a 
genuine monastic library consisting of over 
1,500 chained volumes. Grantham and 
Langley Marye have small collections, as 
have also Abingdon and Guildford, but it is 
perhaps in Lancashire that the most consid- 
erable collections have survived. Those 


founded by Humphrey Chetham (1580—1653) 





at Bolton, Turton, and Gorton, are all in 
a fair state of preservation. Another Bol- 
ton collection at the Grammar School was 
‘* Bequeathed by James Leaver a citison 
of London in 1694,” and there are other 
libraries at Astley, Cartmel, and Didsbury. 
At Cambridge there is more than one collec- 
tion, I believe, but in some instances the 
chains have been removed. Where may now 
be viewed other original chained collections 
given by seventeenth century, and earlier, 
donors ? 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 





Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring 
information on family matters of only private 
interest to affix their names and addresses to 
their queries in order that answers may be 
sent to them direct. 


A Sunken Spanish Gatieon.—From time 
to time and from century to century Spanish 
dollars, and other treasure of the sea, have 
been washed up in Blackgang Chine, Isle 
of Wight, and attributed to some sunken 
galleon of the Armada. In Albin’s ‘ Isle of 
Wight,’ for instance (1795) we read under 
‘ Blackgang Chine,’ p. 614, 

Of the gold dust, which it has been said was 


| discovered among the sand some years ago, it 


is probable that some Spanish ship might have 
been wrecked in the bay; which is the more 
likely as some dollars were occasionally found 
there and might have been thrown up by 


the waves. ; 

By the courtesy of ‘Mr. H. Eldridge 
Stratton, of Freshwater, I have three de- 
nominations of these coins before me as I 
write, taken direct from the sands of the 
bay. The largest is a cob dollar, or piece- 
of-eight (reals), issued in Peru and dated 
1701; and the others are its half of four, 
and it quarter of two reals. It was, by the 
way, from the Pillars of Hercules, each 
entwined by a ribbon, upon these cob, or 
‘‘pillar’”’ dollars that America derived the 
sign $ for the dollar. The date 1701 of 
course rules out any attribution to the 
Armada of 1588, nor did such coins then 
exist; but the fact that for a century and a 
half pieces-of-eight from the Spanish Main 
of about the year 1701 have been cast up 
by the sea continuously in Blackgang Bay 
raises a very probable supposition. 

It is common knowledge that in the 
summer of 1702 the Spanish Plate Fleet of 
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seventeen galleons sailed from the Spanish | 


Main with a vast treasure, which included | 
“* twenty millions of pieces of eight in gold 
and silver,’ and that it was destroyed or 
captured in Vigo Bay on Oct. 12, 1702, by 
the combined fleets of England and Holland 
under Sir George Rooke. Of the galleons, 
six were sunk, six captured by the English, 
and five by the Dutch; but Rapin, iii, 
p. 571, tells us that on the homeward voyage 
the main English fleet convoying the prizes, 
under Sir Cloudesly Shovel, was ‘ 
by a storm at the entrance ‘of the Channel.” 

Rapin, elsewhere, and certain other 


authorities, do not credit more than four of | 
current, and Wesley refers to a 


the galleons to England’s share; and this 
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separated | 


suggests a. possibility that two of the six | 
taken at Vigo never weathered the storm to | 


reach England. Does one of them lie at the 
bottom of the sea off Blackgang Chine? 


| Cyprian ? 


An interesting and detailed account of | 


the treasure, and its destination, 


which | 


included the money of Queen Anne bearing | 


the name Vico, and a special grant of a 
thousand pounds in pieces-of-eight to Sir 
Cloudesly Shovel, is given by Miss H. 
Farquhar in vol. xi of the British Numis- 
matic Society’s Journal: but any direct 
evidence that one of the galleons, whether 
with the English or Dutch fleet, was lost 
in the Channel, would decide the attribu- 
tion. W. J. ANDREW. 


Ancient Corrin S1as.—I have lately seen 
an ancient stone coffin slab—probably thir- 
teenth century—bearing a full length, life- 
size effigy of an abbot, in relief. The cloth- 
ing is of the usual stiff pleated kind, a ton- 
sured head and a crozier lying straight down 
centre of body and grasped firmly in the 
right hand. The carving is in very good 
condition, and the slab, though broken, is 


complete with the exception of the left fore- | 


arm and hand from the elbow, which are 
missing. 

I want information regarding two points. 
The missing arm was raised, and the surface 


of the stone where the arm should be, kas 


been worked smooth, quite obviously I think | ; ‘ : 
|‘ N. E. D.’ gives, as the earliest quotation, 


intended for the reception of an applied arm 
—in fact, the position of the arm can be 
traced by the shape of the smooth surface 
which ends in a square to bear some object 
held in the hand. 

The other point is, that the irises of the 
eyes are of lead, or possibly bronze, inserted, 
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I am anxious to learn whether these pecu- 
liarities are of ordinary occurrence in 
of this date, or whether I can be referred to 
some archeological work in which such 
details are described. 
JERMYN, 


A Parabie or Erernity.—What is the 
original source of the following story :— 

High up in the north land called Svithjod, 
there stands a rock. It is a hundred mile 
high and a hundred miles wide. Once every 
thousand years a little bird comes to sharpen 
its beak. When the rock is worn away, then 
a single day of eternity will have gone by. 

Two or three variants of this story are 
similar 
parable in a sermon preached on _ his 
eightieth birthday, and gives St. Cyprian as 
the author. What is the reference in St. 
A version is also said to occur 
in the Buddhist writings. If so, where? 


S. ALLEN WARNER. 


Tue Jews IN Mepimvat Encianp.—Can 
any reader suggest the source which Miss 
Bateson quotes in the following paragraph 
(‘ Medieval England,’ p. 277)? It is 
apparently a free paraphrase of her 
original : 

A Jew bids a friend avoid London for its 
bands of pimps, and crowds of gamesters, its 
temptations of the theatre and tavern. Its 
bullies are more numerous than _ those of 


France, and it is full of actors, buffoons, 
eunuchs, “ garamanters,”’ flatterers, pages, 
cowards, effeminates, dancing girls, apothe 


caries, favourites, witches, vultures, owls, ma- 
gicians, mimes and mendicants. At Canter- 
bury men risk want of work and want of 
bread; at Worcester, Hereford and Chester the 
risks to life are too great Nae account of the 
Welsh; in Durham, Norwich, and Lincoln you 
will scarce hear any speak the Romance ian- 
guage; at Bristol all men are soap-boilers. The 
only place for the Jew to live in is Win 
chester. 
A, E. Baveu. 


BEGINNING OF ToBAcco-sMOKING.—When 
was tobacco-smoking begun in England? 
The ‘Encyclopedia Britannica’ says that 
tobacco was introduced in 1586, but the 


Harrison’s statement (‘Elizabethan Eng- 
land ’) under date 1573, that tobacco- smoking 
was greatly used “in these days.”” Sir A 
Quiller Couch’s attribution of the  well- 
known verses on tobacco to Robert Wisdome, 


| on the authority of Dr. Grosart, seems ques: 


and giving the features a curious life-like | 


appearance. 


tionable, as Wisdome died in 1568. 


C. A. Cook. 
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CHURCHWAKDEN Prpes.—In the version 
of ‘‘The Indian Weed ”’ given in Playford’s 
‘Wit and Mirth, or Pills to Purge 
Melancholy,’ 1707, vol. i., p. 315, the line 
“The pipe that is so lilly (sic) white,” 
evidently refers to ‘‘ Churchwardens.”’ 
When were they first made? Were they 
Dutch or English? 

Joun Lecxy. 

James Macray. — Can any reader of 
‘N. & Q.’ direct me to a portrait or photo- 
graph of James Macray, the first Librarian 
of the Taylor Institution? He was born at 
Aberdeen in 1796, was Librarian from 
1847 to 1871, and died in 1878, at Duckling- 
ton, Oxfordshire, where his son, the Rev. 
W. Dunn Macray, was Rector. He was the 
author of ‘Stray Leaves, including Trans- 
lations from the Lyric Poets of Germany,’ 
published anonymously in 1827, an enlarged 
and revised edition of which appeared in 
1838, under the title ‘Translations from 
the Lyric Poets of Germany.’ 

Laurence F. Powe tt, 
Librarian. 

The Taylor Institution, Oxford. 

SketcHes OF Hrap or Mary QUEEN oF 
Scors.—Miss Strickland—if I remember 
rightly—describes two sketches, in existence 
in her time, of the severed head of Mary 
Queen of Scots. Are these still in existence, 
and if so, where? 

G. W. P. R. 

GEORGE OsBALDESTON.—I have undertaken 
to write the life of Squire Osbaldeston, and 
am anxious for rhymes, letters, unpub- 
lished stories, and data. 
famous sporting character buried? He died. 
I fancy, in London, whither he had for 
some years retired somewhat into oblivion 
and to a much altered social and financia 
status. Who was his wife? She promised 


a biography of her husband, but this was | and three Johns. 


never published. Is it known if she ever | 
| 1713; son of John and his wife Ellen —. 


prepared any part of it? I have full details 


Where was this | 


house on Sept. 7, 1779, owing to the fer- 
mentation of ‘‘made wines in the cellar.’ 
There are many references to Colonel Gordon 
and his wife in ‘ Letters of John Wilkes 
addressed to his daughter’ (1804), especially 
in vols. ii. and iii. 
J. M. Butiocu. 
37, Bedford Square, W.C. 
Lry.ayEers.—These officials are men- 
tioned by F. H. C. at ante p. 51 as being 
appointed at Formby in November last. Are 
they mentioned in the Manor Rolls of this 
or other manors, and is there any record or 
knowledge of the ancient duties ? 
ALFRED WATKINS. 


HERALDRY : IDENTIFICATION OF ARMS 
souGHT.—Checky, on a chief three annulets. 
Carved on a buttress of Kirkby Malham 
Church, in Craven, alongside the coats of 
Bank of Bank Newton, Malham, and Tem- 
pest: tinctures not shown. 

W. R. N. Bazon. 


Heratpic Query.—Could any reader iden- 
tify the family to which belongs the shield 
described below: 

Gules, on a fess argent between three lions 
rampant (two and one) three mullets sable. 
Supporters: Two cockatrices. Crest: A 
plume of ostrich feathers issuing from a 
Count’s coronet, supported on a_ ducal 
coronet on a prince’s helmet. Mantling: 
' Gules, doubled or. 

This blazon appears on five pieces of 
| Brussels tapestry of 1688. 

G. O. F. 


Cooke Famity: HatcHMENTs aT CRAN- 
| BROOK, Kent.—I wonder if any reader can 
give me the pedigree of Cooke of London for 
| the period during which they were seated at 
| Swift’s Place, Cranbrook, Kent, 1679—1782. 
| This includes four generations, one Charles 
The last John was High 
Sheriff of Kent in 1745; bapt. Cranbrook, 





of the squire’s interesting match against| Arms on hatchments in Church (which I 


time, and of his shooting match with Capt. | wish to confirm) give what is 
Ross, but other information would be wel-| Warren, Gibbs, Palmer, Turner for 


comed. The Osbaldeston family is now, I 
fancy, extinct in the male line. 
J. Fatrrax-BLakEBOROUGH. 

Grove House, Norton-on-Tees. 

JoHN Wrtxes’s NeEIGHRouR, COLONEL 
Gorpon.—Who was the Colonel Gordon who 
was a neighbour of Wilkes in Prince’s Court, 
George Street, Westminster, near Storey’s 


Gate. A-fire broke.out in. Colonel Gordon’s 


possibly 
the 
respective wives. The Arms are as follow: 

Cooke: Paly of six gu. and sa. Three 
eagles displayed arg. crowned or. 

? Palmer (co. Warwick): Chequée arg. 
and sa. a chief gu. 

Gibbs (Kent): Arg. three battle axes sa. 

Warren: Chequée or and az. on a canton 
arg. a lion ramp. gu. all within a bordure 
of the last. 
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Turner: Erm. on a cross centre pierced sa. 
four mill-rinds arg. 

I also wish to identify another hatchment 
at Cranbrook. 

? Pringle impaling ? Donkin: Arg. on a/} 
saltire engr. sa. five escallops or. impaling | 
Gu. a chevron or betw. three cinquefoils in | 
chief and a hunting-horn in base all or. 
Crest : An armed forearm erect grasping a 
jewelled ring or. 

Dovctas GuRNEY. 


ORATORIOS AND Boy PreacHers.—Edward 
Wright, who travelled on the Continent | 
from 1720 to 1722 gives, in his ‘ Observa- | 
tions ’ (1730), Vol. ii., p. 449, the following 
account of the oratorios he heard at 
Bologna :— 

They have in their Churches a diverting 
Piece of Devotion, which they call an Oratorio: 
It is a musical Drama of two Acts, after the 
Manner of the Stage-Operas, with Recitativo 
between the Songs. The Subject is either some 
Scripture-Story, or a Story of some of their 
own Saints; generally the last. Between the | 
Acts there is a Sermon; so timed (I suppose) | 
to secure such of the Audience as might be 
apt to leave the Preacher in the lurch, if 
they were not to have some Musick to sweeten ' 
their Mouths with at last. The Whole is in- 
troduc’d with a Performance somewhat un- 
usual, a Discorso (as they term it) spoken by 
a little Boy: We heard two of them: The 
first was about six Years old, who mounted 
the Rostrum with a manly Gravity, and having | 
saluted the Audience, cock’d his Hat (for they | 
are cover’d upon such Occasions in the. 
Churches) and with a solemn Wave of his 
Hand, pronounc’d Silentio! before he began | 
his Discourse. The later could not be above | 
four Years old, both by his Size and Speech, 
for he could but just speak plain; him they 
dressed up in the Habit of a Priest; and the) 
little Creature perform’d to a miracle. The 
Subject of the Discourse is taken from the) 
Occasion of their meeting; the former was| 
upon the Eve of All-Souls; Charity to our 
Friends in Purgatory was the Topick. The} 
Anfred, Hanfred, Ansfred, Renhard, Ben- | 
later was on the Night of the Grand Proces- | 
sion, on account of the Plague, which was | 
then at Marseilles: of That, Repentance and | 
Humiliation was the Subject. They teach those | 
little Orators, not only the Emphasis and | 
Accent, but the proper Action likewise, which | 
they perform extremely well. | 


In a letter of March 26, 1764, the Abbé | 
Coyer (‘ Voyage d’Italie et de ‘Hollande,’ | 
vol. i., p. 279) gives an account of a similar | 
sermon preached by a child of eight or nine | 
years old after an oratorio in one of the | 


churches at Rome. | 


J. G. Keysler (‘ Travels,’ vol. i., p 385) | 


says that in 1730 an oratorio was performed ' 


| ** Facilis descensus Averni.’’ 


every Sunday evening in winter at Genoa 
in the Oratorian church of St. Philip Neri 
at Genoa, but does ‘not mention 


| preachers, nor does the article ‘ Oratorio’ 


in the ‘ Catholic Encyclopsedia.’ 

When did the two first become associated, 
and when did the practice of boys preaching 
sermons die out? 

JoHuN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


‘* FacILIS DESCENSUS AVERNO.’’—This igs 
the reading of modern copies of Virgil, Book 
vi. 126. It is almost always quoted as 
I have heard 
of a seventeenth century edition of Virgil 
which has ‘‘ Averni,’’ but modern  com- 
mentators agree as to the dative being 
correct. Can any reader give a reliable 
explanation of the invariable substitution 
of the genitive in quotations? 

C. E. Hvucues. 


[There is some MS. authority for “ Averni.” 
The use of the dative as a local case with a 


' verbal noun is slightly unusual and _ poetical, 


and would readily be changed in quotation to 
the somewhat easier genitive. | 


JACOBEAN Socrety.— What is 
the Jacobean Society ? 


the address of 


E. S. Bent. 


AvtHors Wantep.—Who wrote:— 

(1) He woke to find the chapel all aflame 

And dumb with grateful wonder, to behold 

Upon the altar candlesticks of gold. 

(2) A brighter dwelling place is here 
thee— 

And greener fields than in yon world 
above, 

And woman’s loveliness. c. 

{1. This is from J. G. Whittier’s ‘ The Gift 
of Tritemius.’] 





Replies. 
SIRES DE PREAUX. 
(12 S. xii. 201). 


In reply to Mr. Harcovurt-Batu’s query 
—from whom descended?—-I think _ the 
answer is: From Ansfred the Dane, Ansfred 
and Bernard the Dane being probably the 
same person. 

When, after many invasions. the Normans 
took possession of the land called Normandy, 
Avranches became the western boundary of 
their duchy and Ansfred the Dane their first 
Count. (‘The Normandy Coast.’ — Charles 
Merk ?) 

In my ‘ Origin of the Ransfords,’ among 
some of the variants under which the family 
occur, viz., ‘‘ H’raine, Rainey, Rainsford, 
Anfred, Hanfred, Ansfred, JRenhard, Ber- 
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hard, Banyard, Manyard, etc., etc.’ 
Turolfus is but another form of Hernulf, 
Arnolf, Ernald, Arnaldus, Arnoud, etc., 
and are just clerkly variations of the same 
name (Genealogist, vol. xv, 1899), (vide 
‘Testa de Nevill,’ p. 114). ‘ Willi fil 
Ernold in Nethercote,’’ p. 115; ‘‘ Willi fil 


Ernulphi in Nethercote,’’ ‘‘ Liber Rubeus 
Scace.,’’ ‘‘Simonem fil Ernulfi,’’ ‘‘ Simon fil 
Ernaldi,’’ Pipe Rolls of Northumberland, 
1160-61; Ernald de Morewic,’”’ 1164-5; 


“Ern de Morewic,”’ etc., etc. 

Dr. J. H. Round (‘Geoffrey de Mande- 
ville,’ p. 228) notes abundant evidence that 
Ernulfus and Ernaldus are used indiffer- 
ently. Ernaldus also occurs written Renald, 
Reynald and Reginaldus. 

Humphrey is another form of Ainfred or 
Hainfrey, and the same as Rainfred or 
Rainfrey. In some documents Rainfred is 
spelt Rainer or Renhard. 

When Sir William MHarcourt claimed 
“descent from the Plantagenets,’’ it would 
have been probably more correct to say that 
the Plantagenets descend from the de 
Harcourts. 

From various authorities I deduce that 
Humphrey de Villes, who founded the two 
monasteries, the Abbey for Monks called 
St. Pierre de Préux, or Notre Dame, and 


| the Convent of St. Ledger de Preux, was the 


sister to Gunora, wife of Richard the Fear- 
less, third Duke of Normandy, ob. 996. 
They are said to be daughters of an 
unknown Norman, but Harding Giffard says 
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down to the present time, there have been 
Rainfred Arundells. 

Humphrey de Villes’ grandfather was 
Turolph the rich, son of Bernard alias 
Renard or Ansfred the Dane, Companion of 
Rollo, with whom apparently there was a 
close community of blood. Rollo was son of 
Rogenwald or Rainald. 

The Rainfreds held lands in England, 
temp. Canute and Edward the Confessor, 
and were probably near kinsmen to “ Rain- 
ing or H’rani dux, Earl of Hereford, who 
signs as early as 1025” (Freeman). Query: 
Were they related to Ralph Earl of Here- 
ford, 1055, who was son of Walter or Drogo 
of Mantes (0b. 1035), and was Lord of Sude- 
ley and Toddington, near Winchcombe? 
This Drogo married Goda, sister of Edward 
the Confessor. Some say that Ralph Earl 
of Hereford, ‘‘ called the timid,’’ (0b. 1055) 
was father of Ralph the Staller, who was 
father of Ralph, Earl of Norfolk, who on 


| rebellion forfeited his vast estates in that 
| county, 1075. 


At the Conquest, branches of the Benards 


/or Renards or Rainfreds held baronial rank 
|in England. Among the most notable were 


the de Lancasters, Barons of Kendal, who 
bore for their arms 2 bars similar to the 
Hares and Harcourts, who bore gules 


| 2 bars or. 
son of Torold of Pont Audemer by Weava, | 
' easter, being governor of that castle, was son 


they were the daughters of a man named | 


Tros. 

Gunora, Countess of Normandy, had two 
sisters; to one Turulphus de Pont Audemer 
was joined in marriage, and begat Hum- 
phrey de Vetulis, who was father of Roger 
of Bellemont, from whom the Counts of 
Warwick and Leicester have descended. 

Turkelletus was brother to that Turulpho, 
whose son Hasculfus of Harcourt married 
the other sister of the aforesaid Countess 


William the first baron styled de Lan- 


of Gilbert Fitz Rainfred, whose brother was 
Fulk, Earl of Anjoin, ob. 1131, and was father 
of Geoffrey Plantagenet, who married Maud, 
daughter of Henry I. Ivo was another bro- 
ther. (‘ Norman People.’) 

They were sons of Rainfred Tailbois, of 
Normandy, circa. 1050. 

William de Lancaster married Gundred 
de Warren, Countess of Warwick. Her 
brother, William de Warren, Earl of 
Warren and Surrey, married Ella de Bel- 
hesme, and had issue Isabella, who died 


'1199. She married Hamlin Plantagenet, a 


Gunora ,and begat two sons, of whom Walter | 


Giffard was the first-born (who begat another 
Walter who was called Walter Giffard the 
second). From original document relating 
to Chepstow and Tinterne (‘Castles and 
Abbeys of England,’ Vol. ii). 

Humphrey de Villes had a sister who 
married Hugh de Montgomery, whose 


; Matilda (ob. 1207), called by the 


natural son of Geoffrey Plantagenet and 
half-brother to Henry II, who jure uzoris 
became 4th Earl in 1163, and had _ issue 
French 
Matilda de Longueville, who married Ist 
Osbert de Préaux, Lord of Préaux, a kins- 
man of John de Préaux, who had the grant 
of the Manor of Tew Magna, Oxon, in 1203, 


‘by Ranulph Meschin, Earl of Chester, his 


| cousin. 


grandson Roger was a companion of the | 


Conqueror. 
allied to the Arundels. 


Ranulph died 1232. 
Another branch of this house was Walter 


These Montgomerys were closely | de Coutances, 0b. 1207, who was appointed 
From the Conquest | Archbishop of Rouen, 1184, succeeding his 
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cousin Robert de Newburgh or de aameaenien, | | (cousins?) of the Conqueror. 
Their ancestors were patrons | blood with this line are a great number ot 


who died 1183. 


of the Abbey of Préaux, and some of them | well known Northern families, 


Connected by 


including 


were buried in the Chapter house of that | Orme, Baron of Halton, Cheshire, before the 


Abbey. 


This Walter is described as theson | 


of Rainfred by Gonilla (?-Corcella), and had | 


several grants of manors in Cornwall, Devon 
and Somerset by his kinswoman Maud the 
Empress, daughter of Henry I. It was her 


mother, Adeliza, second Queen of Henry I, , 
| Norfolk Baron, Roger Fitz Renard or Rain. 


who granted to her relative Millicent, wife 
of Richard de Camville 
Isabel married Robert de Harcourt), 
place known as Stanton Harcourt, Oxon. 

Walter had at least two other brothers, 
Roger de Breure or Fitz Rainfred, a Jus- 
tice Itinerant, 1176, and during MHenry’s 
reign, and William de Breure, a _ great 
Baron in Devon, Somerset and Notts., and 
a favourite of Henry II and King John, 
said to be descended from Rainfred or Drogo 
de Breure, Baron of Holderness, who for- 
feited his great estates by rebellion against 
William I. 
of Albemarle. 

The Hainfreds or Hanfords of Somerset and 
the De Breures of Somerset and Yorks bore 
the same arms, Argent two bends wavy sa. 
Roger Fitz Rainfred married first Rohaise, 
daughter of Richard de Clare, step-daughter 
of William de Romare, and niece of Ran- 
ulph Ear] of Chester, widow of Gilbert de 
Gant, who died 1156, by whom he had issue, 
Gilbert. He married ‘secondly Alice, sister 
of Ralph le Breton, by whom he had Rain- 
fred, William, Bishop of Exeter, ob. 1244, 
and Ralph, living i211. These Rainfreds 
are sometimes styled Fitz Rainfred or de 
Breure. 

Gilbert Fitz Rainfred or Gilbert Fitz 
Roger Fitz Rainfred, succeeded to the 
Barony of Kendal, jure wroris, through his 
marriage with Hawise de Lancaster, his 
cousin, daughter of William de Lancas- 
ter (ii), Baron of Kendal. He was steward 
to Henry II and Richard I, and was con- 
stantly in the retinue of Henry whilst in 
France between 1180 and 1189. 

He attested to several of Henry’s Char- 
ters, among others, 

“To the Holy Trinity of Caen, 1180, and to 
the Abbey of St. Peter of Preaux, dated at 
Caen, 1187, and one to Swainby Abbey in Linc. 
s ‘ Dapifer,’ dated at Chinon, 1189, a day or 
two before the King’s death.” (‘Victoria His- 
tory of Lancashire.’) 

These de Lancasters or Fitz Rainfreds 
were, according to Sir Henry Ellis, nephews 


(whose daughter | 
the | 


Conquest; the de Prestons, Le Butlers alias 
Glanvilles (Dukes of Ormond), Rainfords of 
Rainford, Traffords of Trafford, Lathams of 
Latham, who merged into Stanley Earls of 
Derby, and many others. 

Another member of this house was _ the 


fred, who was tenant in capite of thirteen 
manors in that county, one of which was 
Stanford, and was held jointly, with Hadis. 


‘ton, by Ralph Bainard and Roger de Raines 


his kinsman. In the Confessor’s time it 
belonged to Torn (? Torf). 

The head of Roger’s barony was Hadiston, 
now called Bunwell, and they were seated 
at Banyard or Baynard’s Hall. Some of 
Roger’s descendants took the mame of 


' Hadiston. 


His successors were styled Earls | 


In the name Ravingham (Norfolk), the 
prefix is the Anglo-Saxon Raefingas, 
H’raefigas, a patronymic denoting a filial 
settlement of the Raefingers. The family 
was descended from Racfu (Munford’s 
‘ Domesday ’). This town was also held 
jointly by Ralph Lord Bainard and Roger, 
son of Renard, of which Torn (?Torf) was 
deprived. 

From the Bainards derive the Townsends, 
Marshams and Kerrisons of Norfolk, also 
the de Beaumonts alias de Newburghs 
(‘ Norman People’). 

Toft, a few miles from Ravingham, was 
soon after the Conquest granted to Robert 
de Bellomont, Earl of Mellent in Nor- 
mandy and Leicester in England, temp. 
Henry I, who gave it to the Benedictine 
Abbey of de Pratellis (or Préaux), in Nor- 
mandy, and on that account it was called 
Monk’s Tofts. The Church of Tofts is dedi- 
cated to St. Margaret. Two parts of it were 
appropriated to the Abbey of Préaux 
(Blomefield’s ‘ Norfolk,’ p. 63). 

Roger de Ramis or Raines came into Eng- 
land at the Conquest, and had the honour of 
the Barony of Raines, consisting of ten 
Knight’s fees in Essex. He also held four 
manors in Norfolk, including Stanford, in 
conjunction with the Bainards of Merton 
and Roger Fitz Renard. From this Roger 
descended the family of Raines of Over- 
strand ; apparently he was a cousin of Roger 
Fitz Renard and Raloh Baynard, the Nor- 
folk Barons. The Norfolk Baynard line 
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ended in Isabel, daughter of Fulk Baynard, 

living 1527 (who married Thomas de Grey), | 
and held Carleton, Bunwell and Haddiston 

for their share, formerly held by Roger Fitz 

Renard, 1086. 

Another great Domesday Baron was | 
Ernulph de Hesding, who was brother of 
Turchill, Lord of Warwick, temp. Edward 
the Confessor, the head of whose Barony was 
Kempsford, which descended te Henry, Duke | 
of Lancaster, about 1350. 

There is a Charter dated 1189, confirming | 
a previous Charter by William King of the | 
English (‘ Origin of the Ransfords,’ p. 11). 
“Of the Church and tithes of Newbury, the | 
Priory and Manor of Tofts in Norfolk and | 
also land in Wolfamcote in Warwickshire, | 
to the Abbey of Préaux in Normandy, etc. 
Among the witnesses are William Fitz 
Ralph, seneschal of Normandy, Gilbert Fitz 
Rainfred, Walter, Archbishop of Rouen or 
Fitz Rainfred or de Coutances (uncle to Gil- 
bert Fitz Rainfred), and William, Earl of 
Salisbury, 1168-1198 (Sibilla de Cadurcis or 
Chawworth, a granddaughter of Ernulph de | 
Hesding married Walter of Salisbury), and | 
William dela Mare.”’ These signatories were 
all cousins or closely allied by marriage. 

The Arms of Préaux were Gules an eagle 
displayed or, though as seigneurs of Rain- 
eval (the home of the Raines) they used the | 
Raineval Arms, A cross charged with five | 
silver shells. They also bore three chev- | 
ronels interlaced in base, on a chief three | 
roundlets (untinctured). | 

A branch of the Wilcots and Raynsfords | 
also bore the eagle displayed, ducally gorged, | 
as well as Argent a cross sable. | 

According to Mr. Alfred Dobree in The 
Genealogical Magazine, Vol. 1, 

A Seigneur de Préaux was living on his | 
estate at Darnatel in the year 913 and there | 
was a subsequent Lord of Préaux, owning the | 
same estate, who accompanied William the 
Conqueror to England. It is certain that the | 
Préaux family was eminent at an early date, | 
and, owing to the fact that the Lords and | 
Marquises of Raineval in Picardy, from 1198- | 
106 were by male descent de Préaux, the pedi- | 
sree has been partially investigated by the | 
late well-known genealogist, the Marquis de 
Ruvigny et Raineval. There was a John Lord | 
of Préaux, who was a favourite minister of | 
Richard Cour de Lion and of King John. | 
The, Wilcots Monument in Great Tew Church.’ | 
William F. Carter, B.A., Oxon. 

ALFRED RANSFORD. | 

East Elloe, Hunstanton, | 
_ In the biographical sequel to John Jacob’s | 
Annals of Guernsey,’ published after | 


Jacob’s death, a claim seems to be made 
(p. 237) for the family of Priaulx, still 
living in Guernsey, of descent from the Nor- 
man family of Preaulx or Prealx. Refer- 
ence is made to William Berry’s ‘ History of 
Guernsey,’ where on p. 343 is a pedigree of 
the family. From the Priaulx vault in the 
New Cemetery in Guernsey it appears that 
the Guernsey family has adopted the war- 
cry “‘ César Auguste’ as their motto. The 


| house in which the present Lieutenant-Gov- 


ernor of Guernsey, Sir J. L. Capper, lives 
is called the Préaux. It is, I believe, quite 
a modern house, but if it named from its 
site, it may have early associations. 

Joun R. Macratu. 


Gay’s Works (12 S. xii. 130, 174, 273).— 
Dr. ELrincton Batt at the second reference 
says that Mist’s Journal for Aug. 27, 1726, 
is not to be had at the British Museum. There 
is a copy in the library of the University 
of Texas. If Mr. Faser wishes I shall be 
glad to answer questions about it for him. 
Underhill, in editing ‘ Molly Mog’ (‘ Muses’ 
Library,’ ed. 1893) gives in footnotes varia- 
tions of text. But he does not quote Mist’s 
introductory note, which reads: 

In our last we presented our Readers with 
a short Poem upon Molly Mog; as few ve 
seen that which occasion’d it, it having never 
been printed, we shall give it to the Publick, 
now, which will make the other better under- 
stood.—We shall only observe, it was writ by 
two or three Men of Wit, (who have diverted 
the Publick both in Prose and Verse) upon 
the Occasion of their lying at a certain Inn at 
Ockingham, where the Daughter of the House 
was remarkably pretty, and whose Name is 


MOLLY MOG. 
[Poem follows]. 
The communication ‘‘ in our last,’ i.e., in 
Mist’s No. 69, for Aug. 20, 1726, is:— 
Yorkshire, Aug. 6, 1726. 
Mr. Mist, 


Here’s a Ballad of Rhimes upon Molly Moa 
handed about, which some Top Wits are said 
to have clubb’d to over a Bottle at the Rose. 

They are so ergy: 0 of the Perfection of 
their Piece, that they offer a Reward to 
whoever can furnish another Rhime. 

Do they believe themselves safe in their 
Offer because the Rhimes are so exhausted 
that it would be impossible to find a new one? 
And is it so very difficult to produce a Man 
so gifted, so excercised at Crambé out of the 
Club at the Rose? 

To shew them the Danger of their Mistake, 
had their Money been secured upon ¢ny other 
Funds besides those of Parnassus, I sere pre 
sent them with a Pair of Rhimes. 

Og, the king of Bashan, is a Person of that 
Figure and Stature, that it is a Wonder he 
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could be overlookt; nor will Molly fais disdain 
to be coupled with so proper a Fellow. 
“Omhe other Rhime shall shift for it self with- 
out a Reason, if the Gravity and Importance 
of your Paper can submit to make Room for | 
such a Trifle. 


Duke Joshua, brought to Confusion 
The Amorite, Sehon and 

But nought does so sure Execution 
As the Eyes of fair Molly Mog. 


At Naples I oft have been frighted, 
When the Ground underneath gave a shog, 
But how would my Soul be delighted 
To be shook by my dear Molly Mog! 
Your humble Servant, 
INCOG. 
Dr. Batt mentions Mist’s of Sept. 10, in 
which a column is given to further verses 
upon Molly: ‘‘ after which,” the editor 
promises, ‘‘ we shall have done with her, 
least the Town should think she grows stale 
upon our Hands.’’ But Molly reappears in 
the number for Sept. 24, with an eleven- 
stanza imitation ringing changes upon 
rhymes with Mist. 
R. H. Grirriru. 
The University of Texas, Austin, Texas. 


‘* PHaIRE’’ oR ‘“‘ PuayrE’”’ (12 S. 
333).—Replying to Srr ARTHUR PuHayRE’s 
interesting query, I have to say that on 
May 23, 1642, the Rev. Emanuel Phaire, 
vicar of Kilshannig, Co. Cork, subscribed 
himself ‘‘ Emanuell Phayer’’ and on May 
24, 1642, his son Robert subscribed his 
name as “‘ Robert Phaier’’ (MSS. Depos- 
itions, Trinity College, Dublin). On March 
31, 1657, to a letter written to Henry Crom- 
well, Colonel Phaire subscribed himself as 
‘* Robt. Phaire,’’the final ‘‘e’’ of the name 
being in the Greek form (Lansdowne MSS. 
821., £220). On July 1, 1662, the Colonel’s 
‘‘engagement’’ to the Duke of Ormonde is 
subscribed Robert ‘‘ Phair.”” On July 13, 
1677, to a letter now in the possession of the 
Society of Genealogists of London, written to 
Sir John Heath, the Colonel subscribed him- 
self as Robert ‘‘ Phaire.”” John Jephson 
writing to Ormonde, Feb. 21, 1665, refers to 
him as ‘‘ Coll. Phaire.”’ 

But over and above all these, in the hun- 
dreds of lawsuits that once existed in the 
Public Record Office, Dublin, and of which 
there now remain only the abstracts made 
for me by competent searchers, the name in 
fully ninety per cent. of the instances of its 
occurrence is spelled ‘‘ Phaire.’? It is only 
in comparatively recent lawsuits that the 
spelling ‘‘Phayre”’ occurs with any fre- 
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hen quency, though ak i variant is to a found 
occasionally from the very rn a 
. H. Wetpty. 


Lincomn: THACKERAY S. xii. 190).— 
| | Possibly the reference is to what is said to 
| be the first published ‘‘ Life’’ of Abraham 
| Lincoln. This was a pamphlet printed 
| jointly by The Chicago Tribune and The 
New York Tribune. for use as an electioneer- 
ing document in the campaign which Lin- 
coln was making in 1860 for the Presidency 
of the United States. Its date was 1860, 
'and it was sold at twenty dollars per 
thousand copies. 

Its author was John Locke Scripps (1818- 
1866), at that time chief editor of 
The Chicago Tribune. Before printing, 
Scripps submitted the manuscript to Lin- 
coln, and any errors it contained were 
corrected by the latter. 

This pamphlet is now very rare and much 
sought after by collectors. A bookseller’s 
catalogue before me quotes a copy at twenty 
| dollars, the price charged for one thousand 
| at the date of publication. 

In 1900 a daughter of Mr. Scripps pub- 
lished through The Cranbrook Press (a pri- 
vate press) of Detroit, Michigan, as a 
memorial to her father, an ‘‘ Edition de 
Luxe”’ of the ‘ Life,’ limited to 245 copies 
at a cost of five dollars to subscribers. To 
this she contributed an introduction giving 
the history of the pamphlet, and another 
member of the family a biographical notice 
of the author. To them I am indebted for 
the foregoing information. 

It may be of interest to note that the 
father of John Locke Scripps was a native 
of London, and through his father’s mother 
he was related to the author of the ‘ Essay 
on Human Understanding,’ whence his bap: 
tismal name. 





Grorct MERRYWEATHER. 
Highland Park, Illinois, U.S.A. 


PartraMENTARY Nicknames (12 S. xii. 
188, 234, 317).—Even in the eighteenth cen- 
tury there were ‘‘ Single Speech ’? Hamilton, 
and ‘‘ Malagrida’”’ applied to Lord Shel- 
burne (the first Lord Lansdowne). Mala- 
grida was a Jesuit priest accused of intrigue 
and plotting. The Irish members called the 
Chief Secretary ‘‘ Buckshot’? Forster. The 
allusion was to the coercion policy in Ireland 
during Mr. Gladstone’s second administra- 
tion. ‘‘ Mr. G.” was a name for the states- 
man often used by Lord Randolph Churchill. 
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who was himself dubbed ‘‘ Randy.’’ Henry 
Labouchere was called ‘‘Labby.”’ Lord 
Salisbury applied ‘‘ Jack Cade”’ to Joseph 





Chamberlain in the latter’s most radical | 


period. There was ‘‘ Bear’’ Ellice. In the 
‘Life of Disraeli’ we find Lord Carnarvon 
frequently described as ‘‘ Twitters’’; and 
Lord Hartington, during his leadership of 
the Commons, figured regularly as ‘‘ Harty- 
Tarty.’’ Even royalty did not escape. Was 
not a royal duke, afterwards King, called 
“ Silly-Billy ” ? C. 


JOHANNES GODUINUS (12 8S. xii. 334).—The 
book in question is a copy of the Delphin 
edition of Caesar. The editor, Jean 
Goudouin or Godouin, was born at Paris in 
1620 and died in 1700. About 1660 he was 
appointed Professor of Hebrew in the Col- 
lege de France. His wish to become ‘‘ Doyen 
de la nation frangaise’’ was resisted by the 
Rector of the University on the ground that 
he was a married man. Fle replied to this 
argument in a petition which he presented 
to the Conseil du roi in 1677. The Caesar 
“ad usum Delphini’’ appeared in 1678. 
There are numerous reprints. Besides this 
he published a translation of Cicero’s ‘ Epis- 
tulae ad familiares,’ and some occasional 
Latin poems. A Hebrew grammar of which 
he was the author remained in MS. See 
the notice in vol. xvii of the ‘ Biographie 
Universelle,’?’ under ‘Godouin,’ and that in 
vol xxi of the ‘ Nouvelle biographie 
générale,’ under ‘ Goudouin.’ The Delphin 
Caesar is no exception to the general rule 
that these editions were not prepared by 
scholars of any mark. See Pattison’s Essay 
on Peter Daniel Huet. 

Epwarp BEnsty. 


The complete title-page runs :— 

C, Julii Caesaris | quae extant, | interpre- 
tatione et notis | illustravit | Joannes Goduinus 
Professor Regius | jussu | Christianissimi 
Regis | in usum | Serenissimi Delphini ) 

[reproduction of a coin or medal] : 
Ex numismate Argenteo quod | Asseruatur in 
Bibli-otheca Regia | Lutetiae Parisiorum at 
Typis Petri Le Petit, Regii Typographi: via 
Jacobaea, sub signo | Crucis Aureae | M. DC. 
LXXVIII | Cum Privilegio Regiae Majestatis. 


JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


Dr. Doristaus (12 S. xii. 151, 194).—At 
the latter reference I indicated the difficulty 
in believing the statement of the ‘ D. N. B.’ 
that the well-known Dr. Isaac Dorislaus 
(1595—1649) was a son of the Isaac Doris- 
lar who received his first call as a minister 
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in 1627 and whose father, Abraham a 
Doreslaer, who died in 1655, began his career 
as a minister in 1602, about seven years after 
the birth of the man whom the ‘ D, N. B.’ 
would make his grandson. On consulting 
P. C. Molhuysen and P. J. Blok’s ‘ Nieuw 
Nederlandsch Biographisch Woordenboek,’ 
Part i (1911), I tind the birth-year of 
Abraham a Doreslaer given as about 1579, 
which would be in keeping with the date of 
his first appointment as ‘‘ predikant,’’ 
and fifteen or sixteen years before the birth 
of his alleged grandson. 

Lieuwe van Aitzema, in his ‘ Saken van 
Staat en Oorlogh’ (1669), part iii., p. 376, 
merely says that Dr. Dorislaus was a 
minister’s son from Enkhuysen and that 
brothers of his were ministers in Holland. 
In Wagenaar’s ‘ Vaderlandsche Historie,’ 
part xii. (1755), p. 36, his father is called a 
minister at Enkhuizen. The biographical 
dictionaries of Jacobus Kok (1789) and 
J. A. Chalmot (1800) describe the father as 
‘*N. Dooreslaar, Predikant te Enkhuizen.’’ 
Whatever the Christian name of Dr. Doris- 
laus’s father may have been, it seemsclear 
that the writer in the ‘ D. N. B.’ was mis- 
taken in identifying him with the minister 
who began his career in 1627. 

Epwarp BEnsty. 


ALEXANDER CRUDEN’s BrsiiocRapHy (12 S. 
xi. 208; xii. 319).—In replying to Mr. 
ALECK ABRAHAMS re his interest in Alexander 
Cruden, Mr. James Srton-ANDERSON asks if 
the house where Cruden died is still stand- 
ing. According to Tiaurence Hutton, it 
| could not be traced in 1885. The unlucky 
| Cruden opened a bookstall under the Royal 
| Exchange in 1732. The Exchange and the 
| adjoining shop were burned some six years 
| later. He then became insane; but later on 
| was enabled to rent rooms in Camden Pas- 
| sage, Islington Green, where he died on All 
‘Saints’ Day, 1770. Camden Passage ran 
| out of Camden Street, with which Mr. 
| SETON-ANDERSON possibly confuses it. The 
| cemetery of the dissenters, where he was 
| buried, in Deadman’s Place, Southwark, has 
also vanished. 





Roman Mitestones In Cornwatt (12 S. 
iv. 245,341).—So far two only of these have 
been discovered in the county. The first was 
brought to light in 1854 in digging up the 
foundation of St. Hilary Church (burnt 





down the previous year), near St. Michael’s 
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Mount. Not very far away is the so-called 
Roman Camp of Bosseus where a_ patera 
inscribed by Modestus to Mars was found. 
This with a praefericulum is now in the 
Ashmolean Museum. 

This miliary stone is inscribed to Con- 
stantine, and a good picture of a rubbing of 
it is to be seen in the Journal of the Royal 
Institution of Cornwall, vol. v., p. 366, 


accompanying an article on it by Dr. C. 
Barham. 
The other milestone was found by the | 


Rev. W. Jago in 1888 or 1889, and recorded | 
in the same Journal for the latter year. It 
was discovered upon the central block of | 
masonry between the “‘ grid-stiles’’ at the 
eastern entrance of Tintagel Churchyard. 

It was raised to Licinius, and a further 
small note on it will be found in the Journal 
quoted vol. x., p. 451. Mr. Haverfield made 
a communication concerning it to the 
Archeological Journal and The Antiquary | 
in 1890 or 1891. 

J. Hawsrey Rowe. 


DEVON AND CoRNWALL EMIGRANTS TO 
America, 1630 (12 S. viii. 430; xii. 334).— 
As I happen to be visiting England on 
research work to identify early emigrants 
from these two counties to New England, 
particularly to Maine and New Hampshire. 
I may say that there are no known lists of 
such emigrants of the first half of the seven. 
teenth century. The Trelawny Papers, 
relating to the plantation of Mayor Robert 
Trelawny of Plymouth (settled in 1631), 
have been published by the Maine Histor- 
ical Society (2nd series, vol. iii), and they 
contain lists of his employés sent out by him 
for service. Many of them, when their time 
was up, remained in the country and became 
the founders of families. A copy of this 
book can be found in the Public Libraries of 
Exeter and Plymouth and at the British 
Museum. 

Cartes E. Banks. 

Strand Palace Hotel, London. 

Some Devon names at about this period 
may be found in Western Antiquary, v. 154. 

a" 


aul. 


Ros Roy Macecrecor (12 S. xii. 332).— 
A. H. Millar, in his ‘ History of Rob Roy’ 
(1883, p. 48) says, in regard to the first part 
of the query: ‘‘ The exact year of his birth 
cannot now be ascertained. It is probable, | 
however, that it took place shortly after the | 
Restoration in 1660”; and in regard to the | 
gecond : 
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Considerable mystery has hitherto surrounded 
the death of Rob Roy, since historians differ 
very much as to the precise date of his de 
cease. Sir Walter Scott writes :— The time of 
his death is not known with certainty, but he 
is generally said to have survived 1738, and to 
have died an aged man.’ Dr. Macleay confi- 
dently quotes 1735 as the date when he ‘ calmly 
met his death,’ but his conjecture is also in- 
correct. The Caledonian Mercury for January 
9th, 1735, contains the following announcement, 
which should finally settle this controversy :— 
“On Saturday was se’nnight [Decr. 28, 1734], 
died at Balquidder, in Perthshire, the tamous 
Highland partisan, Rob Roy.’ 

One wonders how, in the face of this evi- 
dence, the date of death is still a matter 
of opinion. 

J. B. McGovern. 

St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 


Portrait or Lours XVI sy Stuart (128. 
xii. 333).—I remember having seen copies of 
an engraving of this portrait in Paris and 


| the North of France when I was a young 


man. Each copy had the autograph signa 
ture of the painter, and it seems to have 
been published on the subscription plan. 
An old picture dealer at, Lille told me that 
the original painting was destroyed during 
the French Revolution. He also said that 
it was some years previously in the Duc de 


, Penthiévre’s house in the neighbourhood, 


which was long since demolished. 


ANDREW DE TERNANT. 
36, Somerleyton Road, Brixton, S.W. 


Jones’s South KeEnsincron Museum 
Bequest (12 S. xii. 312, 357).— John Jones 
was born in Middlesex about the year 1800. 
Having served his apprenticeship, he set up 
in business about the year 1825, as a tailor 
and army clothier, at 6, Waterloo Place. 
He remained there till 1850, when he retired, 
retaining, however, a share in the business. 
For fourteen years Mr. Jones occupied 
chambers over the business premises in 
Waterloo Place, and in 1865 removed to 95, 
Piccadilly, having bought the remainder of 
the lease, which had then nearly fifty years 
to run. 

He lived a very quiet and retired life. He 
was a great walker, and did not keep any 
horses or carriage. He was a ar 
attendant on Sundays and occasionally o 
week-days, at the services in Westminster 
Abbey. His circle of acquaintances was not 
large, and of those he sometimes entertained 
a few to dinner. His habits were always 
regular and abstemious, and his health 


|invariably good. In fact it is said that he 
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was never satiety ill until the last year 
of his life, when his strength gradually 
failed and he died simply of old age. 

He was buried in Brompton Cemetery, 
according to his expressed wish, very plainly 
and without unnecessary expense, on 
14 Jan., 1882. His will, dated 4 Dec., 1879, 
was proved for nearly £400,000, by the 
executors, Messrs. Oliver Richards and 
Charles M. Luden. 

JAMES CASTELLO. 

New Oxford and Cambridge Club. 


‘* Devon’? IN SCOTLAND AND LEICESTER- 
SHIRE (12 S. xii. 511).—A report of an 
interesting lecture on this subject may be 
found in ‘ The London Devonian Year Book,’ 
1910, pp. 134-143. It is shewn that a tribe, 
bearing a name identical with that of the 
ancient inhabitants of Devonshire, dwelt in 
a district of Scotland, extending from the 
tiver Doon in Ayrshire to the Tay in Perth- 
shire. M. 


Captain Rouse (12 S. xii, 332).—Refer- 
ences to William Rouse of Providence 
Island and to his imprisonment at San 
Lucar, Spain, may be found in ‘ Calendar 
of State Papers (Colonial),’ 1574-1660, 
(Index) and in ‘ Calendar of State Papers 
(Committee for Compounding with Delin- 
quents)’ Part i, pp. 515-16. 

M. 


BEDFORDSHIRE AND CAMBRIDGESHIRE WILLS 
(12 S. xii. 254, 314).—I omitted to note, 
and your other correspondents have over- 
looked, a printed ‘ Calendar of Bedfordshire 
Wills,’ published by C. E. Timaeus of Bed- 
ford, 1893. 

Jos. Hicut-BLunpDELt. 


Avurnors Wantep (12 S. xii. 215, 259).— 

The identifications sought by Mr. Morn AprEy 
for pieces in ‘ Miscellanies by Swift, Pope and 
others,’ are as follows: 

(1), “ When other ladies ” These lines 
are by Pope. They were first printed in BD. 
Lewis’s second volume of ‘ Miscellaneous Poems, 
By Several Hands,’ 1730, p. 2, under the simple 
title ‘ Epigrams.’ In ‘the series of ‘ Miscel- 
lanies’ by Swift and Pope (published by 
Motte) they were first reprinted in “ The Third 
Volume,” so-called on the title page, 1732— 
really the fourth volume in the series. 

(2), “On a Lady who” ... is commonly 
attributed to Nicholas Rowe. It was printed 
in a volume of his ‘ Poems’ as far back as 
174 or 1715, perhaps in some newspaper_still 
earlier. Usually it is joined with a_ Latin 
translation when prin as Rowe’s work; but 
in the Swift-Pope_‘ Miscellanies,’ the English 
lines without the Latin are printed in the so- 
called “Last Volume ”—dated 1727, but pub- 
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lished March 8, 1728. It is a question in my 
mind whether Rowe is not responsible for only 
the Latin translation. If so, the authorship 
of the English lines remains undetermined. 
“Lord Pam in the Church ” « 5 an 
epigram with a long title, appears in the 
* Miscellanies ” first in the “ Third Volume,” 
1732, p. 65. In an edition of 1742 Swift is 
asserted to be the author. 
(4), “ A Soldier and a Scholar ”’ 


in the “ Third Volume.” 


7 
Like the other 
arg” in the 1732 edition, it is anonymous. 
(5, 6, 7). The three prose pieces, having been 
printed elsewhere and earlier, are reprinted in 
of 1732, on pp. 187, 
238, 248. 

Mr. Apry does not give page references or 
state the size of his imperfect volume of the 
* Miscellanies;? so I cannot tell him which 
volume or what edition his is. The story of 
the publication of the ‘ Miscellanies’ is com- 
plicated. If Mr. Apgy cares to trace the main 
outlines of it through the year 1734, he can 
do so with the help of my ‘ Bibliography of 
Pope,’ Vol. I., just published by the Univ ersity 
of Texas Press. There were still other editions 
of the ‘ Miscellanies’ in the later 1730’s and 


1740’s. 
R. H. Grirrira. 
Austin, Texas. 


Motes on Books. 


Shakespeare in Poland. By Josephine Calina 
(Mrs. Allardyce Nicoll). (Oxford University 
Press. 6s. net). 


The University of Texas, 





| Tue history of Shakespeare in Poland is of 





peculiar interest as being so largely the his- 
tory of Shakespeare on the stage. The theatre 
in Poland occupies a place in national life 
resembling far more closely than is the case 
with us the position of the drama at Athens. 
Plays have a certain vital significance; and 
the influence of Shakespeare has been more 
than merely literary or artistic. English 
players performed in Poland in the earlier half 
of the seventeenth century, but the true rise 
of the Polish Theatre did not take place till 
the sixties of the century following. Very 
naturally its promoters looked at first to Italy, 
France and Germany for support, but from 
the beginning Shakespeare had attracted them 
in some degree, and by the beginning of the 
nineteenth century ‘Hamlet,’ ‘ Lear,’ ‘ Mac- 
beth,’ and certain of the historical plays were 
firmly established in popularity on the Polish 
stage.. Patriots looked to them to inspire 
youth with heroism, and that their accepta- 
bility indicated real consonance with the 
national temper in those years of humiliation 
is also shown by the neglect of the comedies 
and of tragedies which, like ‘ Othello,’ carry 
no political or patriotic meaning. Another 
aspect of the question appears in the harmony 
between Shakespeare and the theatrical genius 
of the Poles, a large number of the finer 
actors and actresses of the nineteenth century 
finding in his characters the best opportunity 
for their powers. Not that antiShakespear- 
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ians were altogether lacking—principally 
either classicists, or Catholies, who accused 
him, those of clamour and bloodiness, and 
these of materialism. The several plays 
which in those early days came through into 
Polish were not altogether those we know—they 
had passed through German first, and the 
playwrights further adapted them. In the 
second half of the nineteenth century this 
unfortunate tradition was at length broken 
down. Of late there have been produced in 
Poland both careful, and in no mean degree 
successful, translations of Shakespeare, and 
original plays based upon the Shakespearian 
tradition, inspired by him but not servilely 
imitative. Our author devotes the latter part 





of her paper chiefly to a study of Slowacki in | 


this regard. Not much critical work has 
been done, but the zeal in the production of 
the plays and the enthusiasm for our_ poet 
simply as a dramatist may perhaps fairly be 
claimed as a higher and more generally pro- 
fitable tribute to him than additions to 
criticism. 


The Pepysian Gospel Harmony. Edited by 
Margery Goates. (Early English Text 
Society). 

Tus Middle English Harmony of the Gospels 

forms a valuable addition to the publications 

of the Early English Text Society. From the 
int of view of literature, the worth of the 
armony is not great, yet there is a strong 
appeal in the simplicity and coherence of the 
Gospel narrative as here set forth. The 
student who is not yet proficient in M.E. will 
welcome a text, the subject matter of which 
is already familiar and, therefore, easily 
within his grasp. The editing of the work is, 
in nearly every respect, excellent. The gram- 


| 
j 
| 





| 


matical and philological parts of the Introduc- | 


tion are scholarly and accurate without being 
pedantic, while the literary and _ historical 


passages are full of interest and suggestiveness. | 
The Notes and Vocabulary do not seem to} 


reach the high standard of the rest of the 


work, and, in some cases, would hardly give | 


the help necessary to a student not already 
proficient in the subject, 
though somewhat to be regretted, is a matter 
of minor detail. 


o 
BooxKsELLERS’ CATALOGUES. 


but this failure, | Italian things there is an interesting set of ten 


being very fairly represented and es ially | 
modern writers. To take some half-dozen 
examples—here are Dryden’s ‘ Ode on the Dea‘ 

of Purcell (277. 10s.); Goldsmith’s ‘ Citizen 
the World (4. 4s.); Fuller’s ‘ Worthies’ (10% 
10s.); Fielding’s ‘ Amelia’ (5/.); Swift’s ‘ Mig. 
cellanies in Prose and Verse,’ 3 vols. 8v0., ‘i 
1727-30 (12s.); Masefield’s ‘Salt Water Ballads’ 
(227.);_ Boswell’s ‘ Life of Johnson ’ wie and 
Jefferies’ ‘Story of my Heart ’ (15s.) ut the 
most important of these First Editions is a set 
of the works of Mr. Thomas Hardy, of which 
the price is 2001. There are several good black- 
letter books and fine editions, of which latter 
the best is the Kelmscott ‘Chaucer’ (1451,} 
Some of the Complete Works and Sets are like. 
wise most desirable—a Balzac, for example, in 
20 volumes, illustrated by many wood-cuts pub- 
lished in 1855 by Houssiaux, Paris, which seems 
moderately priced, if it is a good copy, at 16l.; 
or “O. Henry” in 14 vols. (24/.); and, again, 
Bullen’s Collection of Old English Plays (25i.); 
and Barbauld’s British Novelists (1820) —50 
vols. feap. 8vo., to be had for 122. 10s. 


Messrs. JAMES RIMELL AND Son, as their Cata- 
logue No. 260 shows, have a considerable num- 
ber of rare and a large number of useful books, 
facsimiles and original examples of the work 
of artists. This Catalogue is composed of an 
alphabet of sections down to and including the 
Italian Schools or Art. The best American 
item is a set of the 53 etchings and drypoints 
defaced by Whistler and bought by the Fine 
Art Society (35/.) A collection of 40 small 
original drawings by Bartolozzi ought to tempt 
an amateur with 241. to spare; and no less 
attractive is a set of 39 original drawings by 
Stothard and some others, designs for illustra- 
tions in The Novelist’s Magazine (1780-85: 461.) 
A folio containing 20 plates from Girtin’s views. 
of Paris (1803: 30/.), and Paul Sandby’s three 
series of views in South and North Wales (1775-6: 
302.) are also worth attention; nor must we omit 
Faber’s ‘ Kit-Cat Club’ (the 84 mezzotint por 


| traits of members from Kneller) offered for 501, 


and a copy of Bloomfield’s ‘ The Horkey ’ with 
the 48 original water-colour illustrations by 
George Cruikshank (15/. 15s.) Among 


wood engravings representing the activities of 


| alchemists by Beccafumi di Sienna, and among 


Messrs. Herrer AND Sons, of Cambridge, | 
describe nearly 4,000 items in their catalogue | 


No. 222. The autograph collector will note, 
among many other things of the kind, letters 
of Tennyson and Swinburne; a large number of 
books with inscriptions; the MSS. of the late 
James Elroy Flecker’s ‘A Western Voyage’ 
(52. 5s.), and ‘Golden Journey to Samarkand,’ 
with two unprinted pages of preface (127. 12s.), 


and a letter of George Borrow’s (21. 10s.) Most! Business Letters, 


the German are a copy of Burgmairs 
‘Triomphe de l’Empereur Maximilian I,’ and 
the set of 72 plates from Holbein published i 
1792, with ten further portraits added—58l. 


Notices to Correspondents. 


Eprrorgiat communications should be addressed 
to “The Editor of ‘Notes and Queries,’ 2 
Essex Street, Strand, W.C.2.”—Advertisements, 
and Corrected Proofs # 


attractive are the First Editions—and various, | “The Publisher ” — at 20, High Street, High 
too, the whole range of English Literature | Wycombe, Bucks. 
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